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THE TWO GEORGE FOX’s, 


The history of the eminent man who in 
the 17th century, amid the strife of many 
warring elements of religious opinion, labored 
with all the might that was in him for the 
revival of a pure Christianity, is so well 
known to all Friends that it would seem 
needless to repeat it here. 

Blind intolerance and bigoted zeal—with a 
seeming forgetfulness of the weightier and 
nobler matters of the law, justice, mercy and 
truth—eharacterized the epoch of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth and the dominance of 
the famous Long Parliament. 

The pious and thoughtful young shepherd 
of Leicestershire, the son of honorable and 
virtuous but humble parentage, was deemed 
by many of his friends a fit candidate for 
priesthood in the Anglican Church. But the 
youthful George Fox was not to find this 
field for the exercise of the remarkable spir- 
itual endowments which distinguished him 
almost from his infancy. It was more in 
accordance with the Divine purposes that he 
should keep the flocks and tread the same 
pane as many other of the reformers who 

ave led mankind to higher levels, Very 
congenial to the pious and contemplative 
youth must his days of gentle communion 
with nature and with God have been, as the 
sheep were his charge and companions, 
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William Penn observed of this vocation that 
it was “a fit emblem of his future service in 
the church of Christ.” 

His spirit of inquiry, his humble search 
after truth, his trials and conflicts, and his 
faithful dedication to the cause of truth when 
the right way was made clear to him, are 
familiar to us all. We may marvel that one 
so upright and innocent, so absolutely devoted 
to duty, should be called to a life of such 
suffering; but it may have been a needful 
preparation for his work as an apostle of spir- 
itual liberty that he should pass through the 
ordeal of persecution. 

We might dwell upon his heroic faithful- 
ness to his convictions, when he and his com- 
panions were treated by their fellow-citizens, 
who made the loudest profession of religion, 
like the vilest criminals. Why did not his 
faith falter as “ the men he agonized for cast 
the contumelious stone” ? 

He, indeed, was one of those rare benefac- - 
tors to humanity, who, in the midst of heavy 
suffering, unreasoning wrath and bitter scorn, 


‘“ Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden 
beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by the faith 
divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood, and to God’s 
supreme design.” 


While this name is now historic, and recalls 
to mind the heroic testimony bearer and 
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reformer, comparatively few persons know 
that it was borne by another of the pioneer 
Friends, who is not known to have had any 
relationship with the more eminent George 
Fox. He is not mentioned by the early his- 
torians of the Society of Friends as having 
been convinced by the preaching of the elder 
George Fox, but Sewell says that “he was 
one of those that had already been convinced, 
as George Fox himself was, who coming to 
him found himself in unity with him. The 
first mention of him in Sewell’s History is in 
the year 1651. He appears to have been a 
faithful minister, and in the year 1660 he 
was arrested at a religious meeting at Har- 
wich, in Essex ; and being falsely accused of 
causing a disturbance, was committed to 
* and, declining to be released on 
ail, he remained in confinement till the early 
part of the next year. 

He is also on record in the archives of the 
Society of Friends, as having in the year 
1659 written a letter of solemn and severe 
remonstrance to the Parliament of England, 
assuring them that the rud of the wicked 
should not always rest upon the back of the 
righteous, but that God would avenge their 
cause, and bring woe upon their oppressors. 
He signed his name “George Fox the 
younger,” not as having been younger in age, 
but as owning himself less advanced in spir- 
itual experience than the other George Fox. 


The restoration of Charles II to the throne 
of his anceators, which very soon took place, 
and the cruel political punishments that 
ensued, seemed to fulfill the doom which the 
ronnesr George Fox and other prominent 

riends had foretold. 


At the time of the restoration, this George 
Fox being still a prisoner, addressed a solemn 
letter of remonstrance to the King in reference 
to the sufferings of the righteous, the tri- 
umphing of the cruel and wicked, and very 
plainly reproving Charles for a secret pur- 

to restore the old superstitious worship, 
and for the immoralities of his own life. This 
remarkable letter was delivered to Charles on 
the 9th of Eighth month, 1660. He read it 
with apparent emotion, but his brother, the 
. Duke of York, was greatly displeased, and 
advised the severe punishment of the impris- 
oned preacher. King Charles’ reply to his 
brother indicated the natural amiability of 
his disposition: “It were better for us to 
mend our lives.” 

While yet in prison be wrote a small trea- 
tise in the prophetic vein, in which he seemed 
to have a foresight of the visitation of the 
Plague which during this reign desolated 
London, and of the deliverance of the faith- 
ful worshippers of the Highest from their 





oppressions through the interposition of the 
power of the Almighty. 

The following prayer was also recorded as 
his aspiration from the prison-house: “Sure- 
ly it was Thou, O Lord, that gave bounds 
unto the sea, that the floods thereof could not 
overwhelm Thy chosen; Thou canst let forth 
the winds and suffer a storm; and Thou canst 
make a calm when Thou pleasest. Have 
Thou the glory of all, Thou King of saints, 
Thou Saviour of Israe]. Thou canst do what- 
soever Thou pleasest, therefore we will trust 
in Thy name, neither will we fear what men 
can do unto us, because Thou wilt not forsake 
us; but Thou wilt plead our cause in the sight 
of our adversaries, and they shall know that 
Thou art our God, who art able to save to the 
uttermost. O Lord our righteousness, we 
will praise Thy name; for Thy mercies 
endure forever. Our eyes, O God, are upon 
Thee, for we have no other helper. Our 
faith, O Lord, standeth in Thee, who canst 
not forget Thy people. Thou hast revealed 
and brought up Jacob, who wrestled with 
Thee, and prevails as a prince, therefore must 
the blessing come. O Lord, the birth, the 
birth crieth unto Thee, Thine own elect, which 
hath long been oppressed. Thou canst not 
deny Thyself, therefore have we faith, and 
hope, which maketh not ashamed. O Lord, 
how unsearchable are Thy ways! Thou hast 
even amazed Thy people with the depth of 
Thy wisdom; Thou alone wilt have the glory 
of their deliverance, and therefore hast Thou 
suffered these things to come to pass. O Lord, 
Thou art righteous in all Thy judgments; 
only preserve Thy people which Thou hast 
pa Ran and wilt gather unto Thyself in the 
day of trial, that so they may sing of Thy 
power and magnify Thy name in the land of 
the living.” 

Thus, the innocent and patient sufferer, 
appealing to the Eternal Pity from the blind- 
ness and hard-heartedness of hia fellow men, 
wasted away in his prison cell. Death came 
ere long, releasing him from the power of 
persecution, and before his departure it is 
recorded of him that he ‘‘ rejoiced in a fore- 
taste of eternal bliss, and praised God for 
His infinite goodness. With much fervenc 
of spirit, he prayed and exhorted all Friends 
to keep their garments unspotted from the 
world, because great was the day of trial that 
was at hand; recommending all friends to 
the Lord, with his dear love to all the faith- 
ful lambs and babes of the Lord, and taking 
his leave of Friends, fell asleep, in perfect 
peace.” 8. R. 





THEY narrow their own freedom and com- 
forts that make so much requisite to enjoy 
them.— Wm. Penn. 
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MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF THE LATE NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETING (WOMEN’S BRANCH). 
To our subordinate meetings and absent members : 

As we have once more mingled together in 
our annual gathering, we can thankfully 
acknowledge that we have been permitted to 
enjoy the animating presence of our Divine 


Master, drawing us to greater dedication of 


heart and inspiring us with ability to transact 
the business before us, extending also to the 
many absent sisters who have not at this time 
been partakers of the many bounties dis- 
pensed. 


An exercise early spread over this meeting 
that those young in life, many of them rich 
in culture, with the dews of Heaven resting 
upon their pure spirits, should offer up the 


noble powers of their nature on the altar of 
self-abasement and self-denial, and thus be- 


come as precious stones prepared for the tem- 


ple of eternal truth, ready for whatever 


service the Master may require of them in 


romoting righteousness in the earth ; and at 


ast, when time’s tempestuous billows are 
hushed in death, they may receive the blessed 
welcome, “enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


Oa consideration of the state of Society by 
a review of the queries and their summar 
answers, we feel that we have cause of te 
ant gratitude to the great Author of our 
being that he has commissioned and sent 
forth many willing laborers from other Yearly 


Meetings, who, as the various testimonies of 


our Society have been brought before us, have 
earnestly endeavored to incite us to greater 
diligence in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, although the “ two ” or the “ three” 
may compose them. Such have been reminded 
of the little rivulet wandering amid green 
banks to find its way to the broad river 
and mingling its current with the mighty 
ocean, whose surging fountains again re- 
turn the gentle dews and the oft-repeated 
refreshing showers. We have been exhorted 
to greater watchfulness in preserving love 
and unity amongst us; to give more guarded 
expression to our lips, that we injure no one 
through negligence, inadvertence of speech 
or too free an expression of unbridled thought ; 
also, remembering that where there is no ear 
to hear the voice of slander is hushed. 


A worthy mother, in spreading before the 
meeting the importance and value of our 
queries, awakened a desire that all our mem- 
bers should be aroused to their importance as 
a moral law of great excellence, to which we 
may appeal and find them, in a measure, new 
every morning to aid in directing us, by paths 
of greater watchfulness, onward and upward. 

ost persuasive words were used in plead- 








ing with young mothers to endeavor to keep 
their children under their own self-discipline 
influence, that their morals be guarded and 
strengthened against all assaults of wrong, 
for most of the evils which abound are weeds 
which have sprung up and become rooted 
while mothers have not been properly watch- 
ing; but she who has daily cherished and 
nurtured the good seed in her children will 
know the reward of having them rise up and 
call her blessed, or, if called on to close the 
eyes of beloved ones in death, and resign 
them to Him who gave, the Father’s power 
will sustain her with the consciousness of 
having discharged her duty towards them ere 
they were given back. 


The evils which often result from the prac- 
tice of card-playing were brought before our 
notice, and again mothers were most earnestly 
appealed to to consider the tendency of what 
they may be in the habit of allowing in their 
families and looking upon as an unobjection- 
able amusement. The fascination is insidi- 
ous, and the danger so increases by indulgence 
in the recreation that, in numberless instances, 
minds have been irretrievably drawn away 
from pursuits which would strengthen char- 
acter and enlarge the sphere of man’s useful- 
ness and happiness. And how often does this 
lead to lower and more degrading vices! The 
gambling-room is directly in the path, and 
the excited brain will here lose its power of 
self-control and seek for further excitement 
or an oblivious conscience in the wine-cup 
and in society which drags down the victim 
to a lower and still lower plane. 

The evil of intemperance must ever claim 
our attention and demand of us earnest work, 
as each individual feels it in his power and 
place to work—some in active duty—all in 
guarding the avenues which lead to the dis- 
astrous and demoralizing ends. 

We have met this year, no doubt many 
have felt, in weakness. May it be that to 
each one it may be given to realize a measure 
of renewed courage and strength. We have 
been reminded by one of the mothers to “ be- 
ware of the timidity which brings a snare,” 
as duties present to look unto the Divine 
Master for strength to perform, and all stum- 
bling-blocks will be removed. 

The quietness which has prevailed during 
the sessions through the week, and the evi- 
dence of deep interest on the part of the 
younger portion of our members, have been 
remarked upon, and a grateful assurance is 
felt that the sublime truths we are striving to 
uphold will have faithful and believing ad- 
vocates throughout all coming generations. 


Signed by direction and on behalf the 
meeting by Mary JANE FIExp, Clerk. 
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AN OLD DOCUMENT. 

General Wilkinson’s letter to Cornplanter 
lacks date, but we give it as it was sent to us 
as a relic of the past. We cannot tell whether 
Gen. Wilkinson or the copyist is responsible 
for the original spelling. 


To Cornplanter and the Village Chiefs of the 

Senneca nation. 

FRIENDs AND BrotHEers: —— the Bairer 
one of our beloved men from among the peo- 
ple called Quakers visits you with several 
good men from the same Society, who intends 
to Set Down amongst you, in order to In- 
struct our red Brethren in works of useful- 
ness, and to point out to them the path of 
Virtue, which leads to the blissful Mansion 
* io great Spirit, the Father of Light and 

ife. 


THE BENEFIT OF AFFLICTION. 


One of the best things Carlyle ever wrote 
is this: “ For this seems to me a great truth, 
in any exile, or chaos whatsoever, that eor- 
row was not given ue for sorrow’s sake, but 
always and infallibly as a lesson to us, from 
which we are to learn somewhat and which, 
the somewhat once learned, ceases to be sor- 
row.” 

Long before the time of Carlyle a greater 
than he taught tothe same effect, that God does 
not afflict us willingly, but “for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of His holiness. 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” 

Affliction is usually a sign that something 
is wrong. Its benefit consists in that it leads 
us to see the wrong, to renounce it, and be- 
come obedient to the laws of God. The man- 
ifold afflictions that touch us all do have a 
tendency to teach us our dependence on God, 
to ek our wilfulness, humble our pride, 
chasten our carnal lusts and bring us to real 
wisdom and its pure blesseduess. 


Very often what appears to men to be the 
reatest of evils proves to be the greatest 
Reaien of their lives. If we learn the lesson 
our afflictions are designed to teach us we shal} 
see that they were b!essings, and be gratefub 
for that discipline of our Heavenly Father 
which has brought us to sound wiedom and 
discretion. Thus men have been led to see 
that the loss of property, disappointment in 
their plans of life, sickness, the loss of dear 
friends, were not the sore evils they first took 
them to be, but have proved to be the best 
blessings they could possibly have received. 
Not that these things are good in themselves, 
or would be good to those who are in the true 
order of life; nor that we should be passive- 
ly resigned to afflictions, as if it were the will 
of God that we should suffer. They are in 
themselves evils whieh God never designed 
good men should suffer, and which men never 
would have suffered if they had always been 
good. Yet having gone astray, and needing 
discipline, afflictions may do us good—as 
poisons are often good medicine; for when 
we are suffering under them we see as never 
before our transgression of the laws of nature 
and of society. They are the fruit of «ur 
false principles and evil conduct, and tasting 
this bitter fruit, we come to realize how evil 
is the tree that bore it, and are impelled to 
correct our principles and reform our lives in 
orcer to escape suffering in the future. So 
far as affliction preduces this result, so far as 
it is instrumental in bringing us back to the 


























Brothers I Charge you to take this our 
Beloved man and his Companions by the 
hand and to treat them with kindness and 
sincerity. Open your Ears and listen to what 
they say. pen your Eyes and follow there 
Footsteps, then will your Old men, your 
Wives, your Children and Childrens Children 
live in Security and enjoy the Comforts of 
Life, and the Red people and the White 
People on this great Island will Soon become 
as One— 

Brethren and Children. Let this Admo- 
nition Sink deep into your hearts, and ma 
you be Blessed with a Clear Sky, Smoot 
Road, and Plentiful harvests to the end of 
your Days—I Commend you to the Care of 
the Great Spirit and am in Heart 

Your Friend 
Jas. WILKINSON 

Commander in Chief of the Troops of the 

United States. 





A Ho zy life is made up of a number of 
small things. Little words, not eloquent 
speeches or sermons; little deeds, not miracles 
nor battles, nor one great, heroic act or 
mighty martyrdom make up the true Chris- 
tian life. The little constant sunbeam, not 
the lightning; the waters of Shiloah, ‘‘ that 
go softly” in their meek mission of refresh- 
ment, not the waters of “the river great and 
many,” rushing down in torrent, noise and 
force are the true symbols of a holy life. The 
avoidance of little evils, little sins, little in- 
consistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudences, little 
foibles, little indulgences of self and the flesh 
—the avoidance of such Jittle things as these 
oes far to make up, at least, the negative 

uty of a holy life.—Eztract from Dr. H. 
Bonar’s “God's Way of Holiness.” 
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truth of nature and the truth of life, we may 
account it a positive blessing. 

But if our afflictions do not make us better 
they are an unmitigated evil. We, then, 
have no compensations for them, but rather 
increased and ever increasing misery and de- 

radation. How important then that we 

umble ourselves under afflictions as under 
“the mighty hand of God,” that they may be 
sanctified to our good, and that we may de- 
rive from them just that discipline and im- 
provement of character which God designs 
they shall minister to us!— The Methodist. 





Tuts passionate love of nature, which began 
in the sons of imagination, has from them 
passed on to the universal people, and be- 
comes one of the finest characteristics of the 
time we live in—one of the few offsets we have 
ee sordid selfishness, absorbing pursuit 
of wealta, endless competition and the embit: 
tering divisions of classes and sects among us. 


In this love of scenery we have a touch of 


that nature which makes the whole world kin. 





THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Que of the most terribly impressive sug- 
gestions of Jesus which has given rise to no 
end of superstition is a wholly philosophical 
statement, and vividly illustrates the law of 
receptivity regulating inspiration. “All man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy may be forgiven 
unto men; but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit will never be forgiven, ; 
neither in this world nor in the world to 
come.” This is merely the statement of a 
natural and necessary truth. To blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit is not to utter mere 
ribald words of profane import. It is to out- 
rage the Spirit } refusing it admission. It 
is to turn away God from the heart’s doors 
with contumelious rejection of His loving and 
saving approach. To be accepted is all God 
really asks from His children ; their childish, 
ignorant and perverse denials and aspersions 
of His majesty, with all other wickedness, He 
can forgive, for His accepted presence will 
purge all away; but He cannot bless with 
orgiveness the soul which persists in an atti- 
tude of hostile alienation, for He cannot reach 
it with His healing, reconciling influences, 
whether in this world or another.—Jos. May. 





CHEERFULNEss is an excellent wearing 
quality. It has been called the bright weather 
of the heart. It gives harmony to the soul, 
and is a perpetual song without words. It is 
tantamount to repose. It enables nature to 
recruit its strength; whereas worry and dis- 
content debilitates it, involving constant wear 
and tear. 








In order that all men may be taught to 


speak truth, it is necessary that all likewise 


should learn to hear it; for no species of false- 
hood is more frequent than flattery, to which 


the coward is betrayed by fear, the dependent 


by interest, the friend by tenderness. Those 
who are neither servile or timorous are yet 


desirous to bestow pleasure ; and while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, there 


will always be some whom hope, fear or kind- 
ness will dispose to pay them.—Samuel John- 


80n. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS IN sICKNESS., 


BY WM. 8. BEDFORD. 


Being confined to the house with slight ill- 
ness, 1 was led to consider and to feel what a 
privilege it is to be able to look back upon 
the path we have trodden and experience no 
condemnation. For if the heart condemn 
us not, then have we confidence towards God, 
and have no diffidence in looking up to Him 
who has led us along in quiet paths. We can 


say feelingly, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us,” and are ready to claim the promise, 


“ Behold I am with you always, even to the 


end of the world.” 


Again the thought arises, how will it be 
with us if we put off the preparation for sick- 


ness till it approaches our dwellings? Not 
having been willing to retain God in remem- 
brance, He has given us over to a reprobate 
mind, to work uncleanness, says the apostle. 


But while we are willing to retain the 


Heavenly Father in remembrance, He will 
enable us to overcome the love of the world 
and of riches. While we retain the Heav- 
enly Father’s love in the heart we are able to 
claim to be of His elect, notwithstanding all 


the doctrines of election and reprobation that 


are taught of men. 


We can never calculate the approaches of 


disease, and know not how far it may affect 


the reasoning powers, nor whether in the hour 


of prostration we shall be competent to turn 
the thoughts to the Giver of every perfect 
gift. If illness is severe, it is not possible to 


reason elearly, and the sufferer has enough to 
do to bear the infirmities of the flesh as the 
closing hour draws near. These reasons should 
induce us to stand prepared to meet the Mes- 
senger on the Pale Horse whenever he may 
be sent to our dwellings. 

Springboro, Warren Co., O. 





WHATEVER the benefits of fortune are, 
they yet require a palate fit to relish and taste 
them. It is fruition, and not possession, that 
renders us happy.—Montaigne, 
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From Friends’ Review. 
THE USE OF ITALICS IN THE: ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


BY THOMAS CHASE, L L.D. 


The following paper, by President Chase, 
forms a part of an interesting volume just 
published by the American Sunday School 
Union, Philade}phia, containing valuable ar- 
ticles, on the most important points connected 
with the revision of the Bible, written by 
members of the American Committee em- 
ployed in that work. Some of these papers 
were originally published in the Sunday 
School World. 

Few need be told that the italics in the 
English Bible—with the notable exception of 
a single passage—are used to show that the 
words so designated do not actually occur in 
the original Hebrew or Greek, and have been 
inserted because thought necessary either for 
the clear or for the idiomatic expression of 
the sense in English. The one exception is 
in 1 John ii, 23, where the last half of the 
verse was printed in a different letter, to in~ 
dicate that it was omitted by some editors and 
(inferior) manuscripts ; its genuineness, how- 
ever, has since been established beyond 
question. 

Origin of the Use of Italics—While our 
Authorized Version has made probably a ful- 
ler and more consistent use of distinctive forms 
to indicate supplementary words than any 
other, it was not the first to adopt such a de- 
vice. When Origen revised the Septuagint, 
he collated it throughout with the Hebrew, 
and wherever he found any words in. the 
Greek to which there was nothing correspon- 
. dent in the original, he marked them with an 
obelos, to denote their absence from the latter. 
Jerome used the same mark, for the same 
purpose, in his revision of the Old Testament 
in Latin from the Septuagint. Sabastian 
Miinster, who traslated the Old Testament 
into’ Latin in 1534-’35, distinguished by 
brackets such words, supplementary to those 
of the original, as he thought necessary to 
introduce. Arias Montanus, in his Latin 
version founded on Pagninus, which was 
printed in the Antwerp Polyglot of 1569-72, 
marked all his variations from the Vulgate 
by italics. His course was followed by Beza, 
Tremellius and Junius, and other translators. 
The Spanish version of Cypriano de Valera 
(1602), and the Italian version of Diodati 
(1607), present supplementary words in a dis- 
tinctive character. 

Coverdale’s Latin-English Testament 
(1538), shows intimations of distinguishing 
by brackets such words in the English as were 


thority of Jerome and Origen. In the 
“Great Bible” (1539), certain words are 
found in a type distinct from that of the main 
part of the volume, of which the Prologue 
gives the following explanation: “ Whereas, 
oftentimes ye shall find a small letter in the 
text, it signifieth that so much as is in the 
small letter doth abound, and is more in the 
common translation in Latin than ia found 
either in the Hebrew or the Greek; which 
words and sentences we have added, not only 
to manifest the same unto you, but also to 
satisfy and content those that here beforetime 
have missed such sentences in the Bibles and 
New Testaments before set forth.” The Ge- 
neva Bible was the first in English to use 
italics, which it employed on the same prin- 
ciple as our Authorized Version. The Bish- 
ops’ Bible also distinguished supplementary 
words by a different character. Finally, in 
1611, the first edition of our Authorized Ver- 
sion appeared, printed in black letter, with 
the supplementary words in Roman, When, 
in subsequent editions, Roman type was sub- 
stituted for black letter, the additions were 
marked by italics, as they are printed at this 
day. 
Only in the translation of a book in whieh 
each word is invested with momentous inter- 
est could men have deemed it necessary to 
specify a characteristic mark, words which 
are actually implied in the original, and 
omitted in it simply because not required by 
its idiom. If in the use of this mark our 
translators have erred, as I think they have, 
by excess, their motive deserves all praise. 
Even in cases where the words inserted are 
such as are plainly involved in the original 
expression, and indubitably necessary to set 
forth the same thought in English, they were 
unwilling to allow any term of their own in- 
troduction to go unlabeled, lest haply they 
might fail to give the reader due notice in 
some case where the necessity or propricty of 
the new word might be open to dispute. 
Superfluous Use of Italics —Yet wherever, 
asin the msjority of cases of italics in our 
English Bible, there is no room for doubt 
that the inserted words express nothing more 
and nothing other than the original text was 
meant to convey, it is superfluous to point 
them out. It is not the office of a translator 
to present information concerning the differ- 
ences of grammar and idiom between the lan- 
guages of the original text and the version, 
but it is his duty, availing himself of his own 
knowledge of these differences, to give his 
readers the clearest and directest statement in 
their own idiom of the precise thought ex- 
pressed in the original sentence, without addi- 


in addition to the Latin; citing, in the epistle | tion and without diminution. 


to the reader prefixed to the work, the au- 


The application of this principle would go 
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far to clear our English Bible of those italics 
which to some degree strike the eye as blem- 
ishes. A very large part of them occur in 
some form of the verb “ to be,” especially in 
its use as a copula, a verb which the ancient 
languages omit readily ; of similar frequency 
is the insertion by our translators of personal, 
possessive or relative pronouns, indubitably 
implied in the original. Where there can be 
no doubt as to the precise form of the verb 
implied, or the pronoun to be used, it would 
seem unnecessary to designate the added 
words. Need the reader be informed of what 
is merely a difference of Hebrew and English 
idiom by the italics in the sentence, “And 
God saw that ¢¢ was good?” There is no ne- 
cessity of italicizing man or woman where the 
word is implied (if we may not say actually 
expressed ) in the masculine or feminine termi- 
nations of adjectives, adjective pronouns, or 
participles; unless there be a possibility, in 
any case, that some order of beings higher or 
lower than human is referred to, or that the 
distinction of man and boy, or girl and woman, 
might essentially affect the sense, It is being 
over nice also to italicize the word not, after 
a preceding negative, as in Deut. xxxiii, 6; 
1 Sam. ii, 3; Job iii, 11, xxx, 20,25; Ps, 
Ixxv, 5, xci, 5,6; Isa. xxxviii,18. It is 
simply a peculiarity of the Hebrew idiom not 
to require in such cases, as does the English, 
the repetition of the negative. 

In addition to these whole classes of words, 
individual instances abound in which italics 
have been needlessly used to indicate words 
actually implied, or more than implied, in the 
original, Thus in Luke xvi, 5, and several 
similar passages, “he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors unto him,” the preposition is in 
composition with the verb, and the pronoun 
is implied by the middle voice; in John xx, 
5, 11, ‘‘ stooping down, and looking in,” “ she 
stooped dowa, and looked into the sepulcher,” 
the Greek verb denotes looking as well as 
stuoping, and should have been so translated 
also in Luke xxiv, 12; in such expressions 
as “the first day of the week,” “the next 
day,” “the day after,” the word day is indu- 
bitably understood in the original, and is the 
only word that can possibly be used in Eng- 
lish ; in such phrases as, “ hath not where to 
lay His head,” “ thy sinus be forgiven,” “ lest 
they should see with their eyes,” “we have 
Abraham to our father,” “even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings,” the 
possessive adjective pronouns are represented 
in Greek by the article, by a familar idiom 
common to the Greek and various modern 
languages. 

To be concluded. 





ALL is not gold that glitters. 


“AS CRAPS*” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


As my head rested last night upon a 
“sleepless pillow,” I felt so drawn in spirit to 
thee and thine I felt [ must go to the city and 
offer you a visit. But as 1 know it is not 
always best to tax the feeble energies of an 
invalid by personal intercourse, I take the 
pen to express the tender sympathy that rests 
in my heart for you both, and if I knew what 
to do for you, and had the power to accom- 
plish what my affection suggests, I would 
gladly do it at great sacrifice, for there are 
few who stand closer to my best life than your- 
selves. Often have we “taken sweet counsel 
together, and gone up to the house of the 
Lord in company;” not to the outward 
sanctuary only, though this is a pleasant re- 
flection, but into that inner temple of the 
heart where side-by-side we have sat in sacred 
fellowship. And this spiritual communion 
has not, I believe, been so much for the en- 
joyment of the good things which at times 
our Father gives us jointly when we gather 
into one place, but that through the strength 
recgivea through this Heavenly nourishment 
we might be enabled to perform the work re- 
quired. Though this work may not have 
appeared of great magnitude to others, to 
ourselves it has been most important, for at 
times it has enabled us to “run through a 
troop” and caused us to “leap over a wall ;’ 
and as we look back over life’s pilgrimage at 
these special efforts which our unaided hu- 
man wisdom could not have made, we recog- 
nize the Divine Power has been with us 
through all the events of life, strengthening 
and encouraging to a full surrender of all our 
powers, and so far as we have yielded we 
have advanced in the line of His appoint- 
ment. So we come more fully to know and 
to confide in this unseen Power which has 
hitherto been our Strength and our Redeemer. 
When we recall the pit into which we would 
many times have fallen had it not been for 
this Heavenly Guide, and remember how 
often it has comforted us by the way, and in 
times of discouragement “put a new song in 
our mouth” and “established our goings,” 
how can we fear for the days that are to 
come? Can we not “trust Him for His 
mercies past, and humbly hope for more?” 





There is an old adage, “Thine own friend 
aud thy father’s friend forsake not.” When 
obedience to this injunction is in the line of 
our inclination, it becomes a delightful duty, 
aud there are no friends like tried friends, As 
I look back over the last forty years and see, 
through all the changes of that eventful 
period, thy valued friendship like a bright 
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thread running through my life experiences, 
it needs no Scriptural injunction to give force 
and sacredness to the tie that binds my heart 
to thine, and to his also who is as thy second 
self. We went to the city on Sixth-day, and 
spent a short time by the sick bed of our dear 
friend Wm. Webster. He was loving and 
composed, but very weak. He has been a 
faithful steward over the things committed to 
his keeping, and, I doubt not, when the final 
summons comes he will be ready to render up 
his account with joy. His heart and his house 
have long been open to the suffering and the 
travel worn, and his hand has been extended 
for the relief of many. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 21, 1879. 


WE have received Vol. XV of Friend’s 
Intelligencer from an aged Friend who sug- 
gests the republication of several articles 
contained in it. 

Glancing through the volume, we approve 
of the selections, but their republication at 
this time would necessitate the exclusion of 
matter which belongs to the present and which 
has not yet been published. 








THE article from the Evening Telegraph 
entitled ‘ William Howitt” is also before us, 
but we have alrealy published an interesting 
and authoritative essay in regard to the life 
and work of William and Mary Howitt, from 
the pen of their daughter, Anna Mary Howitt 
Watts. Since the death of W. H. we have 
given a retrospect of his life, and, later, the 
particulars of his death.and burial at Rome. 





Dovustrut Dispurations.—A record of 
the proceedings of the adult class of one of 
the First-day schools of Friends which we 
have received is of interest as showing the 
freedom of thought and expression encour- 
aged amongst them, but, in the limited 
space of the Friends’ Intelligencer, we prefer 
to present to our readers only clear and well- 
cousidered views on the important subjects 
touched upon in this paper. 

We bave steadily declined to open our 
columns to communications of this character, 
since we would find it difficult either to accept 
or reject much that would be presented. 

Some of the topics discussed by this class 


are those which have ever distracted the 
Christian world, and have been often ably 
handled by gifted minds without any general 
unity of sentiment being attained. While it 
does not seem amiss that circles banded to- 
gether in this way should discuss such deep 
and grave subjects as the future punishment 
for sin, and the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment with their meaning, we feel that it is al- 
together more profitable for us to keep out of 
all speculative questions in theology, and 
speak of that which is clear and manifest. The 
enunciation of great spiritual truths by means 
of miraculous reversals of the order of nature 
is stated by the evangelists to have been one 
of the methods by which the blessed Master 
was enabled to bring home to the comprehen- 
sion of his disciples the gospel of reason and 
of light which He came to proclaim. But we 
are 80 constituted as a race that, to our minds, 
the simple precepts, the holy life, the gracious 
ministrations of love, the faithfulness even 
unto death of the Son of Mary, are sufficient 
evidences of His divine mission. 

Christianity is a great fact, far beyond any 
fear of overthrow, though the historic evi- 
dences of its supernatural origin and its 
tender and beautiful miracles are felt to be 
stumbling-blocks by many thoughtful and 
sincere minds who love the simple verities. 

We are in sympathy with the philosophical 
poet when he protests : 


“If sometimes I must hear good men debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 

As if there needed any help of ours 

To nurse Thy flickering life, that else must cease, 
Blown out as ’twere a candle, by men’s breath, 
My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt, 
Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof: 
While she can only feel herself through Thee, 

I fear not thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the common-place of miracle.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





THe VALUE oF ProurBition.—We ask 
our readers to consider this extract from a 
Maine paper, the Lewistown Journal, in re- 
gard to the effect of the prohibitory laws so 
long in force in that State. 

It has sometimes been suggested that if 
spirituous liquors are denied to the people, 
they will seek oblivion from mental exhaus- 
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tion and physical suffering in the use of 
opiates, whereas our authority declares that 
“there are probably less opiates used in 
Maine than in any other State in the Union, 
according to population.” 

Again, we hear it asserted and reiterated 
that the Maine prvhibitory laws are ineffec- 
tive, but the Journal affirms that “the most 
prudent and cautious statistics show that there 
is not over one-tenth the amount of liquor 
consumed in this State, inhabitant for inhab~ 
itant, that there was fifty years ago, and not 
one-eighth as much as in other States. In the 
cities of Maine there is some snuff-dipping 
imported from over the sea, but in the State 
at large people hardly know what snuff-dip- 
ping means. Snuff inhaling is an obsolete 
habit. The number of opium eaters in Maine 
is less than in most parts of the country. In 
1833, in this State, 500 taverns ran open bars, 
and liquor was sold at almost every grocery. 
It was popular to drink New England rum. 
To-day drinking habits are under the ban of 
public opinion, and the rumeeller is justly 
regarded as the foe of society. Moral sua- 
sion has been supplemented by legal suasion, 
and the law is now well enforced, except in a 
few of the larger cities, and in these few 
cities is to be found a large part of what in- 
temperance there is in the State. Prohibition 
prohibits and supplements, just as the law 
against larceny prohibits, and just as this law 
supplements moral force. Neither suppress 
altogether, but both restrain,” 


Here is all the argument needed by those 
who are pleading for prohibitory liquor laws, 
but while these facts are before us, we fully 
admit the force of the plea that mere prohi- 
bition from without cannot truly reform any 
one. From within outward is the true 
method of cleansing away impurity from the 
human temple of the Highest. But the re- 
moval of temptation is a powerful help in 
the work of uplifting poor fallen humanity, 
and is a duty whieh the community owes to 
the youth of the land that the pathway of 
safety and of virtue be made plain and easy, 
and that every bar be interposed to guard 
them from falling into the snare which the 
licensed public house is setting. We rejoice 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has taken 


the needful step to place our Society on total 
abstinence grounds, and to define its position 
of entire opposition to the present licensing 
system. We hope that those Friends who 
feel this matter to be of deep moment will 
use their best endeavors to secure the proper 
enforcement of our Discipline. 





Tae Woman’s Hosprrat.—The 18th an- 
nual report of the Board of Managers of this 
excellent charity is before us, and from it we 
are glad to note that “the Hospital has not 
only been permitted to carry out its healing 
work unhampered, but by the kindness of 
generous friends has been enabled during the 
year to enlarge its advantages, and to enter 
upon more extended opportunities with the 
same freedom from debt and deficiencies 
which it is the fixed purpose of the managers 
to maintain.” 

They have erected a new building, to be 
used exclusively as a Maternity Hospital. 
There is also a Training School for Nurses, 
which is reported as “a constant source of 
satisfaction.” The course of training is two 
years, and embraces special subjects, as ner- 
vous diseases, fevers and surgical nursing— 
besides the nursing of children and obstetrical 
nursing—thus offering to all who enter upon 
the course opportunity for the employment of 
whatever abilities they may possess in the 
department for which they are best fitted to 
succeed. The cost of a scholarship is sixty 


i dollars. Some of the women who have been 


trained in this school are now filling with 
honor important positions in our own city 
and elsewhere. “The Hospital continues to 
receive into its wards and its private rooms, 
and to treat in the Dispensary, a large pro- 
portion of American patients. This is noted: 
not as affording any statistical comparison of 
diseases among different nationalities, al- 
though the record is a valuable one, but as 
showing the increasing disposition on the part 
of American women to consult with gyneco- 
logical practitioners of their own sex. In 
addition to this dispensary practice seven 
district physicians are authorized by the 
Hospital.” 

None but respectable married women are 
received into the Maternity Hospital. 
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The cases receiving treatment for the past PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
year are summed up as follows: By Tuomas Fougs, of New York. 










Patients received into the Hospital........... 248 Continued from page 268. 

oe eee a HOMES «.....+0+6 “ oars On approaching Jerusalem, the city of the 
atients treated in the Dispensary..........- ; , i 

Member of visits made by Dispeamry Great King, and Mount Zion, once beautiful 


for situation, the joy of the whole earth, it 
was with no ordinary emotions that one 
contemplated the great events in the world’s 
history, which have transpired here. They 
have made a lasting and indelible impression 
on the world of mankind—humanizing and 
Christianizing all the ages which followed 
them—as well as the present generations of 
men, and affecting all that are to succeed 
throughout the coming time. 


The modern traveler in visiting Palestine, 
and looking on the holy places in and around 
the sacred city, finds them but little changed 
from what they were in the days when John 
the Baptist called men to repentance, and 
the Prophet of Galilee preached the Gospel 
of salvation to the world. The view of the 
ancient city, as observed from the Mount of 
Olives, in consequence of the equality of the 
elevation, is undoubtedly the most imposing 
one that can be obtained. And from here 
the view is really grand. Jerusalem is literally 
a city set upon a hill. It is built on a prom- 
ontory that juts out from the table land of 
Judea, and deep but narrow gorges separate 
it from the surrounding hills. On the west 
and south the valley of Hinnom lies between 
Mount Zion and the neighboring highlands. 
On one of the slopes of this valley, and lead- 
ing to it, lies the upper Pool of Gihon, where 
Solomon was announced and proclaimed 
king. On the east of the city, between Mount 
Moriah and the Mount of Olives, lies the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, through which flows 
the brook Cedron. This valley is supposed 
to be the “ King’s Dale,” mentioned in Gen- 
esis, and its name is believed to be derived 
fromthe burial of King Jehoshaphat, or from 
the fact that he obtained here a great victory 
over the Moabites and their allies. 


Only on the north does Jerusalem lie con- 
tigucus to the mountain range of which its 
site forms a part. Its uplifted towers are 2,500 
feet above the Mediterranean Sea. The Tow- 
er of King David is the most conspicuous, 
built as it is on Mount Zion, its foundations 
resting on the solid mountain, are believed 
to be the same identically that they were du- 
ring the life time of the great king. They 
may, therefore, be 4000 years old and up- 
wards, 

In its present shape, the city is an irregu- 
lar square, surroucded by an embattled wall 
about two and a half miles in circumference, 
erected by the Sultan Soliman. In this wall 
there are seven gates. The four principal ones 
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Appropriate mention is made of the loss 
the Hospital has sustained in the removal by 
death of two valued friends and Managers— 
Elizabeth W. Lippincott, the former Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland, chief 
physician of the medical staff. 

Mary Jeanes, 1023 Arch street, succeeds 
E. W. Lippincott as President. 

The report concludes as follows : 


“ The enlarged accommodation for patients, 
and the additional number which we are now 
enabled to receive, will make an increased 
demand of our income for the year 1879. 
The second floor is yet to be furnished, and 
the expenses of the Diet Kitchen and Dis- 
pensary will be increased. As in times past, 
the simple statement of our need has been 
the only appeal required by the friends of 
the Hospital, we go forward to meet the new 
year in confidence that the blessing that has 
rested on this institution from its opening 
will not fail. 





FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 
—Since last report we acknowledge the 
receipt of $2 from H. G.; also, paid direct to 
our Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, $25 from 
H. C., of New York. Room for still more. 

J. M, Exwis, 325 Walnut street. 








MARRIED. 
PHILLIPS—PHILLIPS.—On Fourth-day, Sixth 
month 4th, 1879, by Friends’ ceremony, Frederic 
Phillips, of London Grove, and Phebe H. Phillips, of 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
i _____d 
DIED. 
GARRETT.—On Third mo. 21st, 1879, in East 
Goshen, Pa., Worrell Garrett, in his 61st year; a 
* member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Chester co., Pa. 
HATTEN.—On First-day morning, Fifth month 
25th, 1879, at Harveysburg, Ohio, after 11 week’s 
illness, Rachel L., wife of Edward Hatten, aged 
about 83 years; a valued Elder of Grove Prepara- 
tive and Miami Monthly Meetings, Ohio. 
LOWER.—On Sixth month 8th, 1879, at New 
Egypt, N. J., William H., son of the late William S. 
Lower, of Philad’a, in his 39th year. 
POST.—On Fourth mo. 25th, 1879, Sarah Post ; 
a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 


SMEDLEY.—On Sixth mo. 4th, 1879, in West 
Chester, Pa., Margaret Smedley, in her 73d year. 
WILLS.—On Sixth mo. 10th, 1879, at his resi- 


dence, Conshohocken, Pa., Michael Wills, aged 66 
years. 


——— 
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most used are named the Jaffa Gate, the Da. 
mascus Gate, the St. Stephen’s Gate and the 
Zion Gate. 

The streets of Jerusalem are narrow and 
dirty, and winding and gloomy. They are 
paved with irregularly shaped flat and round 
stones, inclining towards the middle and 
forming a sort of a gutter, through which the 
rain rushes in a stream. Underneath the pave. 
ment runs the sewer, and when this is opened 
for repairs, the narrow streets are odkaphatidiy 
blocked up, so that men and animals must 
go around some other way. Sidewalks of any 
sort are rare, and in certain places the way is 
so contracted that two horsemen-can scarcely 
pass each other, while a pedestrian is likely 
to be crushed against the wall by a loaded 
camel. The houses are low and have vaulted 
ceilings and roofs shaped like adome. The 
gates of the city are frequently closed, for the 
greater security of the inhabitants at night, 
and a watchman is stationed near by, who for 
a small sum allows the-proper person to pass 
through. A walk after dark has, however. 
little attraction for the residents of Jerusalem 
or for a traveler who visits the city. 

Dr. Van Lennep, in his admirable work on 
Bible Lands, says: “ At night the darkness 
and solitude are complete, for the gate of 
every house is closed and barred, and no one 
ventures into the street without a lantern, 
under penalty of being arrested as a robber. 
The lone guard keeps himself awake by an- 
swering the whistle of his nearest colleague, 
or by crossing the street to resound with an 
occasional thump of his heavy stick upon the 
pavement. The street dogs, that seem to 
sleep all day, are wide awake, and keep up 
a concert of answering howls.” 

Upon and around Mount Moriah, the 
ancient site of the Temple of King Solomon, 
now stands the famous Mohammedan struc- 
ture called the Mosque of Omar. So sacred 
is this edifice in the eyes of the Turks that 
no Christian is permitted to place his foot 
even within the spacious enclosure which sur- 
rounds it. It can only be visited by a man 
date or order from the Pasha. This mosque 
is one of the renowned edifices of the world. 
After obtaining the necessary order of ad- 
mission, our party entered the gorgeous tem- 
- through the cotton gate, or Pigeon Mar- 

et, to the Court of the Gentiles, which was 
an outer court of King Solomon’s Temple, 
and approached a small but most beautiful 
marble structure, resembling a Chinese Pago- 
da, covered with tile or mosaic work, mostly 
white and blue, presenting a very rich ap- 
pearance. This lovely little temple is believed 
to occupy the site of the Judgment Hall of 
King David and of King Solomon. 

The Mosque of Omar is octagonal in shape, 


each side measuring 67 feet, and surmounted 
by an immense dome. On the top of this 
dome is a gilt crescent, the horns of which 
meet, thus forming a circle. 

This mosque is the most elegant of all 
Mohammedan places of worship, that of 
Santa Sophie at Constantinople being larger, 
but not nearly so rich in decorations. It is 
built on the summit of Mount Moriah where, 
it is claimed, the patriarch Abraham was 
about to offer up, as a sacrifice, his son Isaac. 
The rock which forms the erown of the 
mountain is in the centre of the mosque. 
Over this was suspended an enormously large 
and elegant chandelier, which recently felt 
and broke into, perhaps, ten thousand frag- 
ments, which are still lying on the rock. The 
pillars which support the immense dome of 
the moeque are marble, and they were taken 
from, and formed a part of, Solomon’s Tem- 

le. There are richly colored marbles cover- 
ing the inside walls, which were also taken 
from, and formed a part of, the temple. 

The dome is lined with glass mosaic, the 
colors blending so as to produce a very rich 
and harmonious effect. The arabesque win- 
dows are of the richest colored glass, and the 
pieces being small, the sunlight pierces 
through them with a peculiar and very fine 
effect. On the rock before referred to stood 
the Altar of Burnt Offerings in King Solo- 
mon’s Temple. The blood of the slain beasts 
was conveyed into a pool below, where it was 
carried away by sewers. Opposite this altar 
in the temple stood the Holy of Holies. 

The Mohammedans have a tradition con- 
cerning this rock which is, that Mohammed , 
the prophet of the Lord, when ascending into 
heaven, was followed by this rock until its 
flight was arrested by the Angel Gabriel , 
who with his mighty hand caught it and 
stopped its progress. The prints of his fin- 
gers being deeply impressed on the rock are 
still visible. The Mohammedans still claim 
and profess to believe that the rock is now sus- 
pended between earth and heaven. Resting 
as it does upon one corner, it has the appear- 
ance of being partly suspended. Underneath 
the rock are to be found the praying places 
of King David on one side, King Solomon 
on another, of the Angel Gabriel on another, 
and of Elias on another. 

The pulpit of Omar, across the open court 
from the mosque, is said to be the finest piece 
of Saracenic architecture in Palestine. It is 
small but very elaborate and exquisite. 

The interior of the mosque is most magnifi- 
cent. To the rock of Mount Moriah this 
gorgeous temple owes its existence. Before 
the sway of the Moslems, the Christians re- 
garded it as the Holy of Holies. The proof of 
the strange faith of the Turk he claims is in- 
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delibly fixed on the rock itself, viz.: the 
priat of the Prophet’s foot, as he mounted to 

eaven, and the print of the Archangel’s 
‘hand when he prevented its flight. 

Within the same enclosure with the Mosque 
-of Omar, to enter which it is necessary to re- 
move the shoes from the feet, “Put the shoes 
from off thy feet, for the ground on which 
thou standgst is holy ground,” is the Mosque 


of El Aksa. It has the form of a basilica of 


seven aisles. Its pillars are different in style 
of architecture, having four different varieties 
-of capitals. The aaa and musaics are 
‘similar in character though of different de- 
sign to those of the “ Dome of the Rock.” 
Near the pulpit, to the west, was the praying 
place of Moses, and at the back of it isa 
stone which is said to bear the imprint of the 
footstep of Christ, which is shown. Here are 
two pillars of marble, tolerably close together, 
so close that a medium-sized man could pass 
very tightly between them. 

Every pilgrim and visitor is supposed to 
try the Mohammedan test for admission to 
heavenly rest and joy. Those who succeed,are 
eure of a place in heaven, whilst those who 
fail are cast off. The writer ventured the 
trial, though above the medium size, and 
succeeded in getting through, though not 
without much squeezing and some difficulty. 

The other Mohammedan test near at hand 
was also attempted, and with like result, 
though some of our party failed in this, and 
did not make the attempt with the other. 

We descended from this mosque into a deep 
basement below, into King Solomon’s stables, 
a vast succession of pillared and vaulted 
avenues, bearing, as some suppose, all the 
marks of the builders of the first temple, 
the beveled stones corresponding with the 
sculptured representations of the stones 
hewed in Solomon’s Temple. Here may 
be seen, better than anywhere else, how 
the valleys were leveled up, to make the 
vast platform for the temple. Whether King 
Solomon’s stables were really here or not can- 
not now be ascertained with certainty. But 
there can be no doubt that his palace was 
somewhere very near to this spot, which was 
used as stables by the Knight Templars. And 
the rings cut through the corners of the square 
marble pillars, to which their horses were at- 
tached or tied, may still be seen. 

A little to the northward of the place we 
now occupy is the Golden Gate, or the “Gate 
called Beautiful” of the temple. Here Peter 
and John cured the lame man (Acts iii. 6, 7). 
Then Peter said: “Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have, give I unto thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise 
up and walk. And he took him by the 
right hand and lifted him up; and imme- 


aa 





diately his feet and ankle bones received 


strength.” 


The most beautiful structure in Jerusalem 
is the “ Dome of the Chain,” said to have 
been the model for the Mosque of Omar. It 
is also called the Tribunal of David. 

In the Jaffa Gate, on Mount Zion, to the 
west of the city, is the Needle’s eye, a emall 
square aperture, only large enough for a 
goat or a sheep to pass through, but for a 
camel, never! unless it be a miracle. 

The Tower of King David is near the sum- 
mit of Mount Zion, to the westward of the 
city. It was called by Josephus the tower of 
Hippicus, and forms part of the citadel, a 
strong and conspicuous structure. The upper 
part of this tower has been often rebuilt. It 
was here King David erected a fortress which 
was the stronghold of Zion in all after ages. It 
is possible and highly probable that the im- 
mense foundatioa stones of this building be- 
long to the earliest period of its history, and 
may have been laid by King David himself. 
If it be the Tower of David or the Tower of 
Hippicus, built by Herod the Great, or both, 
which is altogether probable, why then it was 
standing here when our Lord was a visitor in 
Jerusalem, and His shadow may have rested 
upon it, and his eyes beheld it, as he walked 
in Zion. 

Josephus says that Titus, when he destroyed 
Jerusalem, left three towers, built by Herod 
the Great, standing. The two others have 
since been loepal The tower of Hippicus 
remains, and most travelers regard it as one 
of the most interesting places in Jerusalem. 
There is not one house standing on which we 
can feel certain that our Lord ever gazed, un- 
less it be the old tower at the Jaffa Gate— 
the Tower of King David. 


To be continued. 





From the Woman's Journal. 
LUCY DOWNING AND HARVARD COLLEGE. 


In a volume of old letters (of the Winthrop 
family) published by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, can be found some very inter- 
esting facts concerning the part taken by a 
woman (Lucy Downing) in the inception of 
the first school or college in the State. 

This lady was a sister of Gov. Winthrop 
(the first governor of Massachusetts), was 
married to Emmanuel Downing, a lawyer of 
the Inner Temple, and a friend of Gov. Win- 
throp, and afterwards a man of mark in the 
infant colony. 

Downing and his wife remained in Eng- 
land some years after Winthrop came to New 
England, and these early letters are written 
from there. In one of these letters to her 
brother, Lucy Downing expresses the desire 
of herself and husband to come to New Eng- 
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land with their children, but laments that if 


they do come her son George cannot complete 
his studies, for, she adds, “ You have yet no 
societies or means of that kind for the educa- 
tion of youths in learning.” She goes on to 
express her solicitation in the matter and 
adds, “It would make me goe far nimbler to 
New England, if God should call me to it, 
than otherwise I should, and I believe a col- 
ledge would put noe small life into the plan- 
tation.” This letter was written early in 
1636, and in October of the same year the 
General Court of the Massachusetts colony 
agreed to give £400 towards establishing a 
school or college in Newtowne (two years 
afterwards called Cambridge). Soon after- 
wards Rev. John Howard died and left one- 
half of his estate to this “infant seminary,” 
and in 1638 it was ordered by the General 
Court that the “ Colledge to be built at Cam- 
bridge shall be called Harvard Colledge.” 
hether Lucy Downing’s earnest plea to 
her brother, the then powerful Governor of 
New England, for a school in which to edu- 
cate her son prompted him, or hurried his at- 
tention this early to act in this direction we 
cannot now tell. It is as the history says, 


. “certainly a remarkable coincidence.” Early 


in 1638 Lucy Downing and her husband ar- 
rived in New England, and the name of 
George Downing stands second on the list of 
the very first class of Harvard graduates in 
1642. The Downings had other sons who do 
not seem to have been educated at Harvard, 
and daughters who were put out to service. 
One of these daughters was married (or given 
in marriage) against her own wishes, for she 
Pao at least two lovers to the man chosen 

y her parents to be her husband. The son, 
for whom so much was done by his mother, 
was afterwards known as Sir George Down- 
ing, and he became rich and powerful in 
England. Downing street in London is 
named for him. He forgot his duty to his 
mother, who so naturally looked to him for 
support. Her last letter written from Eng- 
land after her husband died, when she was 
old and feeble, tells a sad story of his avarice 
and meanness, and leaves the painful impres- 
sion that she suffered in her old age for the 
necessaries of life. 

It is a pathetic story, and one (or one simi- 
lar) that has been told by women many times 
since Luey Downing’s day. “I am now att 
ten pounde a yeare for my chamber, and 
three pounde for my servant’s wages, and 
have to extend the other ten pounde a year to 
accommodat for our meat and drink, and for 
my clothing and all other necessaries I am 
much to seek, and more your brother Georg 
will not hear of for me, and he says that it is 
only covetousness that makes me ask more. 











He last summer bought another town near: 


Hatly, calld Clappum, cost him thirteen or 


fourteen thousand pounds, and I really be- 


leeve one of us two are indeed covetous.” 
Then the poor old lady goes on to tell the 
high price of coal and wheat, and sends word 
to her nephew, John Winthrop, Jr., to see if 


he cannot help her in her want while she- 
lives, and after her death help her daughter 
Peters (one of those who went out to service),. 
who she says, plaintively, “never yet had any 


portion, and to her I am sure it will not be 
offensive to my son Georg, whilst the princi- 


pal remains to him, it being his patrimonie.” 
This letter was shown to John Winthrop,. 


Jr., and he wrote at once a long letter to Sir 
George, begging him to make some suitable 


provision for his mother (aunt Lucy) in “ her 
tyme of age and infirmity,” and to settle 


upon her about an hundred pounds as annuity.. 
Sir George in a short note replied, that it was 


not in his power to do more for his mother 
than he was already doing. That his means 
were not so large as was supposed, nor had he- 
nearly as much money as people thought he 
had got. 

The sequel shows, however, that he died 
very wealthy, and the accumulations of his. 
family during their generations were finally 
used to establish a college in Cambridge, Old: 


England. 


At the present time it is hard to estimate 
how much influence the earnest longing of 
this one woman for the better education of 
her son had in the inception of this early at- 
tempt at a college in Massachusetts. But for 
her thinking and speaking at the right time, 
the enterprise might have been delayed for 
half a century. It is to be deplored that 
Lucy Downing established the unwise prece- 
dent of educating one member of her family 
at the expense of the rest—a precedent fol- 
lowed by too many women since her time. 

Harvard College itself has followed it as 
well, in that it has so long excluded from its 
privileges that portion of the human family 
to which Lucy Downing belongs. 


H, H. R. 
Malden, Mass. 





SILENCE. 


Not in vain yon towering mountains, that I marked 
your silver spires; 

Not in vain yon reddening heavens, fretted with 
your cresset-fires ; 

Torch of Nature, thou hast led me from thy sum- 
mit far and free, 

To a height within my spirit that is grander far 
than thee. 


Far above earth's transient echoes, far above 
earth’s broken sound, 

Domes the overarching distance of the blue reced— 
ing round: 
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Softly as the world grows louder, softly o’er the 
rising din, 

Hear the great white Silence open like a lily on the 
lin. 

Greatness lies insphered in silence, littleness to 
souud is stirred, 

All the grandest things in Nature never have been 
seen or heard: 

Proving down by printless logic all the science of 
the school. 


Silence is the law of being, Sound the breaking of 
the rule. 


Every sound shall end in silence, but the silence 
never dies, 

From the roar of swarming cities, from the vague 
of peopled skies ; 


From the wind and from the forest, from the cliff 


and from the sea, 


Like a child unto its mother, all thy soands come 
back to thee. 


Every sound that breaks the silence only makes it 
more profound, 

Like a crash of deafening thunder in the sweet blue 
stillness drowned ; 

Let thy soul walk softly in thee, as a saint in 
heaven unshed, 

For to be alone with Silence is to be alone with 
God. 


o 


Go to Silence. Win her secret, she shall teach thee 
how to speak, 

Shape to which all else is shadow grows within thee 
clear and bleak ; 

Go to Silence. She shall teach thee: ripe fruit 
hangs within thy reach ; 

He alone hath clearly spoken, who hath learned 

that thought is speech. 


© thou strong and sacred Silence, self-contained in 
self-control ; 

0 — palliating Silence, Sabbath art thou of the 
soul ; 

Lie like snow upon my virtues, lie like dust upon 
my faults, 

Silent when the world dethrones me, silent when 
the world exalts. 


. 


Ever after mortal effort, ever after mortal pains, 

Something to which light is shadow, something 
unexpressed remains ; 

Ever aiter human question, ever after human quest, 

Something farther than the farthest, something 
better than the best. 


—From a poem by 8. “Miller Hagaman, published at 
Princeton, N. J. 





NORDENSEKJOLD IN THE ARCTIC 8FAS., 


Those who have felt interested in the pro- 
gress of the Swedish expedition which has 
attempted the solution of one of the problems 
of navigation, and has sought to prove ex- 
perimentally that the India seas may be 
reached by a northern voyage along the 
Arctic shores of Europe and of Asia and 
through the Behrings Strait, will be grati- 
fied to learn that Professor Nordenskjold has 
accomplished the feat after encountering 












great peril, and it is now proved that there is 
a navigable water north of Asia. 

Other explorations will undoubtedly be 
made in the same field; and now that it is 
known that a route exists which is clear of 
ice at certain seasons, it is possible that it 
a be so defined as to become comparatively 
safe, 

Nordenskjold made his first voyage in 1875, 
under the generous patronage of Oscar Dick- 
son, and reached the mouth of the Yenisei. 
He and his immediate staff ascended that 
river while the remainder of the expedition 
returned to Hammerfest in the short space of 
ten days. Weare told that in Siberia he was 
regarded as a benefactor, who had realized 
the hopes of many generations, by opening a 
commercial highway to Europe through the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The next year he made another successful 
voyage to the Yenisei, disposed of a cargo of 
merchandise, shipped new goods, and returned 
to Hammerfest after an absence of seven 
weeks. 

The particulars of the present expedition, 
which has resulted so favorably, we clip from 
the N. Y. Herald of Fifth month 28th. 


encouraged Professor Nordenskjold to a 
bolder step. He no longer hesitated to affirm 
the possibility of rounding Taimur Land and 
the North Cape of Asia to the Lena River, 
and believed it possible to reach Behrin 

Strait by the Arctic Sea. He also affirm 

that the icebergs which accumulate on the 
eastern coast of Nova Zembla disappear every 
summer, being thawed out by the enormous 
mass of fresh water poured out by the three 
great rivers of Siberia. A new expedition on 
a vaster scale was planned, and an appeal 
was made for support to Oscar, King of 


‘| Sweden and Norway. This enlightened mon- 


arch, who is himself a professional sailor, 
took the greatest interest in the project, and 
readily became its patron. He granted him 
a considerable sum of money, and commis- 
sioned several of the ablest of his naval offi- 
cers to accompany the expedition. Several 
eminent men of science volunteered their 
services, and officers of the navies of various 
foreign governments were permitted to par- 
ticipate in the dangers and glories of the 
voyage. Among the members of the expe- 
dition are Lieutenant L. Palander, com- 
mander of the Vega, and Lieutenant E. C. 
Brusewitz, both officers in the Swedish navy; 
Dr. Rjellman, Botanist of the University of 
apes Dr. Stuxberg, Geologist, and Dr. 
Almquish, a physician. By special request 
of their respective governments Lieutenant 
A. Hofgaard, of the Danish navy; First 
Lieutenant Giacomo Bove, of the Italian 


“The favorable results of his two voyages . 
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navy, and Lieutenant Nordquish, of the 
Ruxsian navy, are attached to the Professor’s 
staff. The costs of the expedition are de- 
frayed by Oscar Dickson, providing £12,000 
out of the £20,000 required, while the King 
of Sweden, his government and Alexander 
Sibiriakoff made up the rest. The Vega, 
Nordenskjold’s vessel, originally a steam 
whaler, was built at Bremen of teak wood, 
has a splendid engine, and is well adapted 
for Arctic service. The Lena, which ac- 
companied her as far as the River Lena, be- 
longs to Sibiriakoff, and is commanded by 
Captain Johannsen. These vessels were after- 
wards joined by the Fraser and the Express, 
two smaller vessels, fitted out by Sibiria- 
koff for the purpose of essaying a beginning 
of maritime commerce with Eastern Siberia. 

“The Vega sailed from Gothenburg on 
July 4th, 1878, and joined the companion 
steamer, the Lena, at Tromsoc, Norway. Both 
vessels left Tromsoc July 25th, passed through 
the Yugor Strait (south of Nova Zembla) 
August 5th, and anchored at Port Dickson, 
near the mouth of the Yenisei August 6th. 
Three days were allowed for preparing and 
despatching correspondence for Europe, and 
on August 9th the two gallant little steamers 
direeted their prows toward the dreaded 
Taimur Land and the North Cape of Asia. 
Two months later, a telegram reached 
Sibiriakoff from Yakutsk, on the Lena, an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of the Vega at the 
mouth of that river on August 27th, and the 
good news was soon confirmed by despatches 
from Nordenskjold himself and from Captain 
Palander, the commander of the Vega. 

“In December last, full reports from the 
expedition were received in Sweden. A let- 
ter from Christiana, Norway, published in the 
Herald of January 11th, 1879, contained 
a transcript of an extended communication 
from the gallant explorer, dated ‘Oa board 
the Vega, east of Cape Chelyuskin, August 
20th, 1878.’ In it he chronicles the voyage 
from the Yenisei and his successful doubling 
of the North Cape, accomplished the previous 
day. Ou. leaving Port Dickson, August 10th, 
the Vega was favored with a fine breeze and 
started under full sail, but a few hours later 
the sea was covered with fog, and the ad- 
vance had to be made with great caution 
through a group of small islands not indi- 
cated on the chart. The second day the fog 
became so dense that the Vega was obliged to 
lie for some hours close to a small sterile 
island, covered with thin mosses, which 
afforded a rich harvest for the botanist, Dr. 
Almquist. The sea was but slightly salt, at 
least on the surface, but the zoologist obtained 
by dredging abundant specimens of the pure 
forms of deep-sea life. In the afternoon the 












fog lifted, and the steamer proceeded on its 
way through thin, rotten ice, which scarcely 
arrested her motion. 
voyage continued leisurely, and the z»ologists 
on board obtained splendid stores of marfhe 
animals peculiar to the Arctic seas, and 
hitherto unknown to science. 
abundant, but the shores were almost desti- 
tute of the usual Arctic birds. 


In this manner the 


Fish were 


“Professor Nordenskjold thus chronicles a 


remarkable mineralogical discovery: ‘While 
the ship was lying moored to one of the few 
pieces of floating ice which we encountered 
and found to be of sufficient strength to bear 
a dozen men, Lieutenant Nordquist and I 
descended on the ice to see whether I here 
could find any trace of the remarkable sub- 
stance of cosmic origin which I found in 
1872 on the ice at the northern coast of 
Spitzbergen. 
here; but Lieutenant Nordquist directed my 


I could find nothing of the sort 


attention to some yellow spots on the ice, 
which I asked him to collect and hand to the 
botanist of the expedition for examination, 
thinking they proceeded from some diato- 
mous mud. At the examination afterwards 
made, it was discovered that the substance in 
question was of no organic product, but coarse 
sand, consisting exclusively of very beautiful- 
ly formed crystals, of a diameter reaching 
even up toa couple of millimeters. I have 
not yet had time or opportunity to examine 
them more closely, but, as an experienced 
mineralogist, I can see that this mineral is 
no common terrestrial one, but that it, per- 
haps, is a substance crystallized from the sea 
water by the severe winter frost.’ 

“ Between the 14th and the 18th of August 
the Vega lay at anchor in an excellent port 
in the sound between the Island of Taimur 
and the Continent, which the explorer named 
Actinia Harbor, on account of the numerous 
sea anemones there found. Mosses and lich- 
ens were abundant, affording a splendid ya 
ture for reindeer, which were seen, though in 
scanty number. Professor Nordenskjold re- 
commends Actinia Harbor as a site for a per- 
manent station for scientific observation, es- 
pecially those of a meteorological character. 
On the 18th the Vegasailed along the Taimur 
Island and on the 19th along the peninsula 
of Chelyuskin, the sea being almost free from 
ice, though there was a bay filled with an un- 
broken ice field. At six o’clock on that day 
the North Cape of Asia was reached, and the 
Vega cast anchor in a little creek with flags 
flying and firing a salute with one of her 
small guns. The promontory lay clear in the 
sunshine free from snow. A polar bear was 
walking to and fro on the beach, now and 
then looking and snuffing in the direction of 
the creek, until frightened away by the noise 
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of the salate. The expedition remained at 
the North Cape until noon of the 20th, mak- 
ing some excursions inland and taking astro- 
namical observations. 

‘The details of Nordenskjold’s voyage 
subsequently to leaving the mouth of the 
Lena are as yet unknown, the only certain 
fact being the detention for many months in 
the ice near Kellett Land, as reported by a 
vessel which arrived at San Francisco. It is 
unnecessary now to recount the various mea- 
sures of relief which were in process of exe- 
cution, but which have happily proved un- 
necessary by the arrival of the Vega in 
Behring Strait. 

The last previous intelligence from the 
Vega, it will be remembered, was to Septem- 
ber 25, 1878, and this communication bridges 
the Arctic winter intervening. In January 
the St. Petersburg Golos announced that au- 
thentic intelligence had been received from 
Eastern Siberia, that the Vega was icebound 
forty miles from East Cape, just short of the 
wished for goa], some three hundred and fifty 
geographical miles from the entrance to Behr- 
ing Strait, and nearly seven hundred from Yo- 
kohama, in Japan, from whence Professor Nor- 
denskjold hoped to telegraph to the world his 
success in finding a northeast passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, The Vega was 
caught in the ice floes that drift southeastward 
from the Atlantic Ocean towards the narrows 
of the straits of the east coast of Siberia. 
There she was overtaken by the winter, and 
there she rode out the frozen season. 





ITEMS. 


Numerous and disastrous floods have occurred 
throughout Austria. 


Tux waters of the Po are subsiding, but the sur- 
rounding country is desolated. 

Cuouera of a severe type has made its sppear- 
ance in the Lower Bolan Pass. 

Tue famine in Cashmere is taking its course, and 
the people are reported to be dying by hundreds. 


Forty thousand camels belonging to the British 
transport service have died during the war in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Durine last month 5,419 cattle, 1,104 sheep and 
264 pigs were passed by the quarantine inspector at 
Montreal for shipment to England. 


St. Peterssure is to be made a seaport by means 
of a maritime canal, which will permit the large 
vessels, obliged now to stop at Cronstadt, to take 
in and discharge their cargoes in the capital. The 
works necessary to make St. Petersburg the largest 
seaport in the Baltic will be executed within six 
years, at a cost of 6,000,000 rubles. The port of 
Libau which, according to its situation, is destined 
to take a leading part in the competition against 
the Prussian ports, is also to be enlarged and 
deepened. 

On the morning of the 11th inst., a violent thun- 
der storm visited Philadelphia. When the storm 
was at its height, a shaft of lightning struck amid 
25,000 cases of petroleum, stored beneath the case- 
wharf of the Atlantic Refinery Works at Point 
Breeze. A Philadelphia daily paper states: “The 
lightning struck first among the cans of oil piled up 
on the wharf, and running along the wharf with 
amazing swiftness, licked up everything in its path. 
The five vessels lying at and near the wharf were 
soon included in the valuable property on the 
way to total destruction. About the same time the 
cars on the wharf were struck, a large tank, having 
a capacity of eleven or twelve thousand barrels of 
oil, was struck and was soon burning fiercely. The 
wharves, stores and shedding, together with the oil 
burned, were all within the limits of the property 
leased by the Atlantic Petroleum Storage Company, 
and with their contents were valued at considerably 
over $150,000, and the damage sustained by their 
destruction will, it is more than probable, result in 
a loss to the company by the detention oftheir bus- 
iness and other such causes, to very much more 
than treble that amount.” 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 17, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 17 


Reported by Howard W. LApginsett, apenas by Roberts & Williams, Western red.....000 1 1244 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place mmission Merchants, 248 North AMDET ....0c0rrereeeeseeee 117% 

CHEF OS BOW. cceccccccccccccovccceee 118 @)21 Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. W be cccccicccect ccc cccces 1 16@ 

Pitt’bg 7s avenue loan........ 10534@106 Subject to Market ions. Rye, Western and Penna.. @ 60 

Camden & Am. m 6s of ’89...11134@113 Butter, Prints, per. 14@ 20 | Corn, yellow,.........ccreee B@ 44% 

Penne RR Ist m 6s.............. 105%4@105% Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ oo 10 ixed, in elevator.. 43%@ 

Leading conv 7s ex coup... 39 @ 40 I)linois, lowa & Wis...... 12 | Oats, WhIte.........ccccrrreeerees 

Reading 78 Of 98........+.....000 118 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 13@ «16 1XOA ..corcccccccccscoce ~ wa 

Reading Serip............+ +» 69 @70 | Eggs—Fresh, per dosz....... 14@ 15 | Clover-seed, grime, new... 5@ 6 

Reading con gold 63........... 99 @I01 = 184%@ 14 | ‘lLimothy-seed..........eseeee» 1 50@ 





Steubville & Indiana 6s....... 104 


Western, ecveceeee 
Ree ee ara eae lb uo 20 | Flax-seed.....ccccrcccescerseseee 





Pitts Cin & St Louis 7s...... 107% @108 urkeys, 1s | Hay, Penn Tim per ton... @I13 00 
Texas & Pacific [st m 6s..... 9844 Ducks, sw BO 16 West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
Catawissa new pffd ..........+. 42 Alive Chickens old“ ... "se 11 | Ry® Straw....wssseeeees soveel3 00@I4 00 
Catawissa prid,.ccee-eeeeeee 4334@ 44 | Lard, prime, per lb... 7 heat Straw.........resesse« ~ 9 00@10 00 
Lehigh Val RR........ sees 39%6@ 40 | Live Calves, eee 6 | Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 40@ 

Little Schuylkill RR. oon 46 Green Peas, per bbl......... « 2 WO@ 2 50 | Bran, per ton... sesessees - @l1 50 





North Penn RR}... 
North Pacific com. 


we 475% New potatoes per bbi.......... 3 50@ 4 50 
+ 14 @ 14% | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 40@ 75 


At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 


North Pacific pr’fd +» 435 454% | Onions, per Crate...........0008 1 0@ the market for Beef Cattle has been 
Penna RR...........+. ooo 37 3854 | Gooseberries, per bush...... 1 50@ very dull, but prices were unehanged. 
Reading RR...cccceccssseresseees 20 @ 205 | Cucumbers, per crate......... 1 7¢@ 2 75 | We quote good at 544c.; medium at 5@ 
Phila & Trenton........-se.s0000 143844 Strawberries, per quart....... oe 14 | 5Yc., and eommon at 44%@4%c. 

2 50 


United RR of 8 J... 
Lehigh Coal & Mavi 
Penna Canal 6s........ 







43 
Pitts, Titus & Baff.............. 5 @ 5 TOMALES PCT DOX..cccrevereee 
oe 44 e's Cab 


Hestonville Pass RW......... 17 
Peoples Pass RW 18: 


Seeeerecceesoes 


eeeeeeceeesens oe eeee 


2 
Wool, tub washed... 





At the North Philadelphia Drove 


weveececooce 38@ Yard 1,100 head of Beef Cattle arrived 
- Pure cider vinegar, per gal} 16@ 18/and sold at 3%@5%%c; 1,600 head of 
Lehigh Nav con m 7s......... ose@ 9434 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 6@ 14 |Sheep at 34@4iq 
l Western, * “ bt%@ 7 
4 


c.,and 3,900 head of 


Hogs at ce. Market very full.— 
Record. 
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